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Of Heaven or Hell-I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


But rather, when aweary of your mirth, 
From full hearts still unsatished ye sigh, 
And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, 
Grudge every minute as it passes by, 
Made the more mindful that the sweet days die— 
Remember me a little then I pray, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


WILLIAM MORRIS, 
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Alfred C. Clark & Co., Publishers, 12 Sherman Street 
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SUMMER TOURS. 


The Grand Trunk Railway is the ideal 
route for summer Travel, reaching with 
its own Lines or direct connections all 
the popular resorts of Northern Michigan, 
St. Clair, the Muskoka Lakes, Lake of 
Bays (Highlands of Ontario), Niagara 
Falls, St. Lawrence River, White Moun- 
tains and the Seacoast resorts of the 
North Atlantic. Also Watkins Glen, Glen 
Summit, Atlantic City, Asbury Park and 
many other popular resorts on and reached 
by the Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Vestibule Train Service. | 

For copies of illustrated tourist litera- 
ture, rates and full information apply to 
J. H. Burgis, 249 Clark Street, corner 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


A Summer in the North. 


The delightful summer resorts of Wis- 
consin and Michigan are reached by the 
Chicago & North-Western R’y, among 
which are Waukesha, Madison, Devil's 
Lake, Green Lake, Gogebic Lake, Fox 
Lake, Lake Geneva, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, Lake Minnetonka, White Bear, Du- 
luth, Ashland and Marquette. Free copy 
of ‘‘Hints to Tourists” sent on application 
to W. B. Kniskern, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, 22 Fifth Ave , Chicago, 
Ill. 


A PLEASANT VACATION TRIP. 


From Chicago to Detroit via the Wabash 
Railroad; Detroit to Mackinac via D. & 
C. N. Co.steamer; Mackinac to Chicago 
via the new steel steamer ‘‘Manitou;” all 
for $9.45, exclusive of meals and berths. 
This is one of the many trips provided for 
Endeavorers who wish to attend the Y. P. 
S. C. E. Convention at Detroit in July. 
Send card for Wabash Official C. E. folder 
telling all about it. F. A. Palmer, A. G. 
P. A., Wabash R. R., 97 Adams Street, 
Chicago. 


AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR RAILROAD 


H (hicadso & & 


PERE te 


CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
ST.LOUIS 


AANSAS CITY. 
ST. LOUIS. 
PEORIA. 

ORAANSAS CITY. 


Through Pullman service between Chicago and 


If you are contemplating a trip, an rtion of 
which can be pos ae yd Chi : : & alton. it ha 
write sign r ’ 
ets, rates, time tables, etc. ee 


we) 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


UNITY 
HILLSIDE 


HOME SCHOOL 


Hillside, Wis. 


For Girls and Boys. 


Fits for any college. Classical, 
Scientific and English courses, 
Non-sectarian. Location on a 
farm; healthful and beautiful; re- 
moved from the distractions of 
the city. Buildings large and 
commodious; excellent sanitary 
conditions; water works and steam 
heat. School rooms and labora- 
tory well equipped. A large corps 
of efficient teachers. Catalogues 
sent on application. 


The [lisses Lloyd Jones, 
Principals. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Dai ly 


\ 


PECIAL 


eee EC 
AYLIGHT Q)PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 
Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull- 
4 and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chi and St. Louis 


Reads via illinoje Central Railroad. 
t can be obtain of zo ocal ticket nt. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Til. Gent. R. R. Chicago, Il, 


COOL RESORTS OF THE 
NORTH. . 


The popular summer tourist route 
is the Grand Trunk Railway, reaching 
all the famous summer resorts; includ- 
ing Petoskey, Mackinaw, St. Clair 
Springs—The Muskoka Lakes, Lake of 
Bays (Highlands of Ontario), Niagara 
Falls, Thousand Islands, Rapids of the 
St. Lawrence, White Mountains, Mon- 
treal, Saguenay River and the Seashore 
resorts of the North Atlantic. Also 
Watkins Glen, Glen Summit, Atlantic 
City, -Asbury Park and other popular 
resorts on and reached by the Lehigh 
Valley’ Railroad.:. 

Vestibule train service. 

Copies of illustrated literature, with 
full information as to rates, etc., will be 
sent on application to J. H. Burgis, 
city passenger and ticket agent, 249 
Clark street, corner Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. , 


“WE AND OUR TOUR ECONOMIC” 


is the title of a very charming and en- 
tertainingly written story, which has 
just been issued in book form by the 
‘Passenger Department of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. The 
intending summer tourists will find it 
not only interesting, but instructive. It 
will be sent free to any address on ap- 
plication to F. M. Byron, G. W. A., 
a A. J. Smith, G. P. A., Cleve- 
and. 


June 15, 1899 


Iristian Selenee 


The Truths of Spiritual 
Healing and their 
Contribution to the Growth 
of Orthodoxy. 


By R. HEBER NEWTON, 
Rector of All Souls’ Church, New York. 


Price; postpaid, 26 cents: 


Address 


ALFRED C. CLARK & CO., 
12 Sherman Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wanted—An educated and capable 
woman wishes a position as matron or 
managing housekeeper, but will accept 
any positiédn in which she can make 
herself useful. Salary not so much an 
object as immediate employment. Ad- 
dress M., care of Unity. Reiter to Edi- 
tor of UNITY. 


DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 


There has been a great deal written about 
the doctrine of evolution, and a great deal 
talked about it. It has met with warm sup- 
porters, and equally warm opponents, but 
the discussion on the subject is generally 
terminated by the declaration that each 
side holds different views on what is ment 
by evolution. In fact, the general public 
has very hazy notions on what the dispute 
is about, though it recognizes the interest 
and importance of the subject, and anyone 
who succeeds in placing the theory in a 
clear light, and in a concise and intelligible 
form does a good work for which the pub- 
lic ought to be grateful. This has been ef- 
fected by Miss Effie McLeod in a small 
book published by Alfred C. Clark & Co., 
Chicago, entitled, ‘‘A Popular Exposition 
of the Theory of Evolution,’’ which treats 
the subject in a very able manner, and a 
very fascinating style; the authoress has 
evidently studied the matter deeply and 
carefully weighed the evidence for and 
against; her conclusions, therefore, will be 
read with interest by the scientific world, 
and with + geen ty comprehension by the 
non-scientific ~ lic... 

Miss McLeod is, we are proud to say, a 
Quebec lady, and her treatise, small and 
unassuming as it is, does honor to her na- 
tive place, as much as it is creditable to 
herself. The book is for sule st Messrs. 
Hanson, Walsh, Evoy and Moore's, and is 
dedicated to Professor Jas. Clark Murray, 


of McGill College. 
(Quebec Telegraph.) 
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ELECTRIC-LIGHTED TRAINS 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
Ticket Office, 95 Adams Street. 
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We recently heard of a rich man who justified the 
discontinuance of a long-established and worthy be- 
nevolence on the ground. that he had forty. thousand 
collars lying in the bank for which he could find no 
investment. This man can find sympathy with the 
directors of a Wisconsin bank that is reported to have 
failed because “the times are so good that it cannot 
loan its money.” We extend our sympathies to these 
sufferers, but it is a perplexing problem to know how 
to help them. 


The indications are that the nineteenth century 
inay close its brilliant list of great discoveries anid 
achievements in the physical world by conquering the 
deadly “white plague,’ which proves more fatal in the 
long run, perhaps, than any of the black plagues ol 
history, happily conquered and forgotten. We refer 
to the blight of tuberculosis, the fell disease of con- 
sumption. Dr. Crotte of Paris is now in Chicago and 
is soon to set up his electrical machine by which he ts 
to charge the body with his bactericide—formalde- 
hyvde—and he promises to begin his demonstrations 
lv treating five hundred patients from among the poor, 
who cannot seek the costly ameliorations. But this is 
but one indication that the great enemy has been sur- 
rounded, and though now he may stand at bay, his 
defeat and overthrow are near at hand. 


Father Huntington of Baltimore, the representa- 


tive of the highest church element in the Episcopal 


Church, is now in Chicago, pushing his benignant 
inission in the interest of the so-called “fallen women.” 
He starts with the righteous assumption that they are 
such not primarily from love of sinning. His next 
assumption is that women thus fallen need not con- 
tinue such, but that they have within them, like their 
brothers, the power of rising, and that with similar 
opportunities they will rise as thousands of them an- 
riually do rise on “stepping stones of their dead 
selves” to better things. We quote the noble prelate’s 
own words: “I believe that all these women could be 
induced to lead good lives if the proper means were 
used. Let us establish homes for these outcasts or 
humanity and do all in our power to lend them a help- 
ing hand.”’ 


In the death of Mrs. Joshua Douglas of Meadville. 
Pa., Unity fellowship has lost another faithful friend 
and leader, although it be that quiet leadership that 
goes with a refined, cultured and modest womanhood. 
Irom its earliest inception to the last issue Mrs. Doug- 
las was a friend and reader of Unity. In Meadville 
she stood as a power for good. She was a woman 
whose love of literature heightened her love of reform. 
She was as faithful to the temperance work as she 
was to the Browning class. Through suffering she 
had found strength and through weakness she was 


brave. Her death in the city of New York, in the 
home of her daughter, was unexpected. Her body 
was given to nature through the flames of the New 
York crematory. 


a 


An English exchange contains a vivid account oi 
a jolly day at Eton, when one hundred and eighty 
boys started out for an afternoon’s sport with “eight 
couples of the college beagles,” which we-.take to be 
hunting hounds. In fifteen minutes an unfortunate 
hare was “fortunately” found and the sport began. 
The chase is described as passing through “the church- 
yard, workhouse grounds, through a domain dotted 
with villas,” etc., etc. Three times did the hare make 
the desperate rounds, followed by the hounds, who in 
turn were followed by the boys, thoroughly enjoying 
the thing. And, to cap the climax, “two masters oi 
the college’ were with them. After two hours the 
poor hare ran into a wire netting and the hounds had 
her. Then the “master” cut off the head and feet as 
trophies and the carcass was thrown to the quarreling 
hounds, who had “thoroughly deserved blood.” Brave 


sport, this! The whole letter would offer attractive 


reading to the “sporting”’ parsons who are now getting 
their guns and fishing tackle ready and laying in an 
extra supply of cigars. 


Now that the horseless carriage has fairly arrived 
before it is too late let the public demand that grace 
be wedded to utility. When the mechanic has well- 
nigh solved his problem let the artist not postpone 
his triumphs. The solid-wheeled, grim, ponderous, 
hearse-like structures that play up and down Broad- 
way, New York, are in no way gratifying to the eye 
or restful to the mind. Why not study at least to give 
the appearance of lightness to the swift and silent 
moving vehicles? Why not study for grace of out- 
line and satisfying colors, and, above all, shape them 
so as to secure the maximum of security? What is 
the need of dashboard where there are no horses to 
throw up dust and mud? For safety’s sake, why not 
place the wheels under rather than on the side, and 
let the whole machine be prowed like a boat, extended 
into side curtains of solid structure, so that dogs, chil- 
dren and women will be thrown aside instead of being 
run over. Let the creative work continue until we are 
givena better name. Save us from the four syllabled 
heaviness of “automobile.” If the word must be com- 
pounded let it be of Saxon roots. Let the good old 
words, “cart,” “wagon,” “coach,” “buggy,” etc., be 
preserved. Let the self-pushing things be given a 
nimble name and be made graceful in shape, bright in 
color and life protecting in structure. 


Alfred Russel Wallace, in his “The Wonderful Cen- 
tury,’ tells us that the race-horse, the steamship and 
the bicycle have each of them attained about the same 
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maximum speed, viz., thirty miles an hour. The 
horse, he tells us, is, however, close upon its utmost 
limits, while the possibilities of the others are far from 
being reached. It is pathetic that this high develop- 
ment of the race-horse alone has carried with it dis- 
reputable and demoralizing associations. Dr. Stough, 
pastor of the Congregational Church of Oak Park, 
lll., enlisted the sympathies of the better people of 
Chicago when last Sunday he protested against the 
degradations of “Hawthorne,” which just now is Chi- 
cago’s popular race course. Are not law-and religion 
strong enough to release the horse (which next to the 
bird represents the most perfect animal mechanism in 
nature, and far superior to the bird in intelligence, 
sympathy and possible human companionship) fron: 
the blight of gambling, the corrupting and disgracefui 
betting which, with the sanction of the noble horse, 
invades the realm of respectability? Even the “fair 
sex” stoops to the excitement of the rowdy and deals 
in kid-gloved gambling at the races. Glory to the 
horse! Shame to the woman! 


A “brilliant criminal lawyer of Michigan” has found 
a new use for the Philippine Islands. At the Congre- 
cational Church at Ann Arbor, in the presence of a 
large number of the University professors, he recently 
argued that the penal system is the only one under 
which criminals can be reformed. He wants the 
United States to set up penal colonies in the Philip- 
pine Islands. He further argues that these convicts 
would be better missionaries to the natives than 
“Christian preachers,’ because their ethics are more 
nearly on a par with that of the natives. The conclu- 
sions of this “brilliant lawver” are better understood 
when we note the nature of his argument from his- 
tory. “Banishment,” he said, “is justified by the pre- 
cedent established by God himself, who banished 
Adam from Eden after he had committed a crime.” 
A more modern study of Adam and a greater ac- 
quaintance with the conclusions of anthropology 
might discount the value of this argument before a 
court of justice. The use of civilized criminals—which 
anthropologists tell us are generally degenerates—in 
the elevation of primitive peoples is hardly born out 
of history. Were the Greeks elevated by the crimi- 
nals of Egypt; the Romans cultivated by the cut- 
throats of Greece; the English barbarian elevated by 
the scum elements from Rome, and did the United 
States rise on the wild soil of America by virtue of the 
European refuse which came over in the May Flower 
in 1620, and their associates that came later to take 
possession of Virginia, Pennsylvania, etc. ? 


It was a pleasant announcement which the Chicago 
public found in last Sunday morning’s papers that told 
of the noble bequests of Mrs. White of Evanston, who 
in her will has left over two hundred thousand dollars 
to the Art Institute of Chicago, besides many other 
bequests to educational and philanthropic institutions, 
among which are the Hahnemann Hospital, Lewis 
and Armour institutes, the Northwestern University. 
etc. Mrs. White was the widow of a large real estate 
dealer in the city of Chicago, whose wealth came 
largely from that appreciation of lands incident to the 
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phenomenal growth of the great metropolis. We 
like to believe that Mrs. White has thus enriched the 
life of Chicago, not in the old spirit of the wealthy 
patronizing the poor, giving away that which she could 
no longer use, but rather in the new spirit of a citizen 
who, recognizing her civic obligations, loyally handing 
hack to Chicago that which Chicago in the first place 
made. It was the recognition of the prior claim, the 
discharging of a secret trust according to the laws of 
(;od and the rights of man. Let there be more such 
bequests inspired by a sense of justice, which is higher 
and diviner than the sense of charity. Let the old 
piety be ripened in the lives of the competent into the 
new sense of civic equity. Even the providential gift 
of brains that gives business aptitude is a gift of provi- 
dence as much as are the gold and coal hid in the 
1,ountainside, and all this divine deposit 1s to be used 
for the benefit of the whole, not for the exclusive joy 
or ownership of the few. 


Congress—Conscience— Dollars. 


We ask our readers to give careful study to the fifth 
annual Financial Statement of the Liberal Congress, 
found in another department of this paper, which 
shows total receipts of $1,867.22 for the year ending 
June 1, 1899. This is the largest sum yet attained, and 
the list, when analyzed, the life and annual member- 
ships and the subscriptions from organizations, show 
an encouraging increase in each department. Per- 
haps contrary to the expectation at the outset, the 
most promising source of revenue seems to be that 
from annual memberships. While we believe that the 
list of societies will slowly increase, yet it is evident 
that churches, as such, are so committed to the de- 
nominational lines and are so burdened with obliga- 
tions already assumed that it is a difficult matter even 
for societies that are in line and would like to be in 
tuuch with this effort for a broader synthesis, to divert 
their funds to its support. But this-is not the case 
with thousands of individuals throughout this broad 
land, who, for one reason or another, hold but slender 
relations to any organized church or denomination 
and who probably are conscious that they are giving 
shamefully little to help along the cause of organized 
religion in any way, though both head and heart con- 
fess the legitimacy of such organization and the need 
ot such in the world. A large percentage of these 
thousands are happily removed beyond the anxieties of 
poverty. Their daily bread is provided for and they 
have a margin more or less large, from which they 
du contribute to the support of good causes. To such 
we turn. From such we solicit. May we not depend 
upon such to carry us through another year with more 
success than the last? What has already been printed 
and the more that is not yet ripe for print justifies our 
confident assurance that the meeting in Boston next 
October will be such as might be éxpected and hoped 
for from our past—a meeting that will carry much 
more national significance than any previously held 
and will achieve much more in the way of inter-denom- 
inational sympathy and codperation than preceding 
ones. The men, topics, interest and work are already 
assured. The only thing that hangs in uncertainty is 
the funds. Let the Congress give us the twenty-five 
hundred dollars or more which they planned for and 
promised at Omaha and we believe that we can prom- 
ise for Unity and the board that the contributors will 
not be disappointed. 

Our appeal is, first, to the last year’s contributors. 
Their annual contribution was for the year ending 


June 1, 1899. When they read this and their name in 
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another column we trust they will promptly renew 
their subscription, paying it as early as convenient, but 
any time between now and June I, 1900, will count. 
Next, will they speak to their neighbor. It is not an 
unreasonable expectation to believe that these hun- 
dred ought to be multiplied by ten. 

Our next request is that the friends above alluded to 
will cast their eye longingly upward to the life mem- 
bership roll. Is not this Congress worth twenty-five 
dollars or more to some of them? It would seem as 
though there should be ten people instead of one who 
out of their bounty could give one hundred dollars 
each for these high tasks. 

Again, we appeal to representatives of societies. 
seventeen of them last year, some giving generous 
sums, others confessedly small and inadequate sums. 
It may be a useless task and we may promptly be 
voted ungracious when we appeal to the liberal minis- 
ters in all denominations, in ways of their own choos- 
ing, to present this cause. We are well acquainted 
with the ministers who “have no faculty to raise 
money.” We humbly submit whether that is not 
equivalent to saying that they lack faculty in interest- 
ing their people in high causes and in relating their 
work to the work of the world, because where interest 
goes there support goes gladly. 

Lastly, we appeal to every reader of Unity, whether 

previous contributors or not. Help now as you can, 
little or much. Help now, or you will find when it is 
too late that some things have stopped which you 
prized because you did not lend your mite and do 
what you could. 
_ Do not throw this aside until you have considered 
it. Please do not let your conscience escape under 
the mask of the approaching vacation. What vou 
cannot do now you can in the quiet of the vacation 
time plan to do in the future. Vacation weeks are 
the weeks when great purposes are to be nursed and 
heroic deeds are to be incubated. 

Please remember, further, that the general secre- 
tary and UNITy continue their work and that ex- 
penses continue, and if there is to be a let-up in their 
twelve months’ strain and activity it will be because 
those appealed to in this editorial lend a hand and of- 
fer their shoulder to help carry the burdens. 

_ That our readers may better understand the mean- 
ing of the figures referred to and that they may see 
how sure and yet how slow the growth of the Con- 
gress idea has been when measured in terms of finance. 
we append the following comparative statement, which 
please note: 

LIFE MEMBERS. 


Year ending June Ist, 1806 


Year ending June Ist, 1807..........ocecococeeeee, 3 
Year ending June Ist 1808........ eel vibe de tebcde a 7 
Me Me FOND. BOE BUI 6 Wa bv o'< Se cob cbcabisbicecs 5 

ME al waa hs Baa ay ok a cars ke Bk a sche a ok \. 5.950 s vn akc etext 19 

. ANNUAL MEMBERS. 
ee SO Sik cas os Ges Cows sc ocrdets sue 69 
Meer GGG FUMe TOE, Tees. oc. ccs ce cccnce Se whaea ee 70 
ee Be 74 
Ver ae “eee UE I os Si 
ORGANIZATIONS. 
Year ending .June Ist, 1806. ......,..2ee0e. 7 $285.00 
ee ee ee OOO Ss oo aip on ww ents 6 368.50 
Year ending June Ist, 1898................ 7 759.11 
Year ending June ist, 1899................ 17 ®780.11 
TOTAL RECEIPTS. 

ae a Se bs os 65.005 tap ond anh emus $1,258.51 
Ver emdimee Pee. B6t, Tew. fo este ce tenes 1,338.21 
PS I BOE WIS ie oc cas aes Sebcedecal wus 1,079.13 
Year ending June Ist, 1808... 2-05. cece cece seeds 1,314.09 
SC Se OO BC ECM. Rae eee 1,867.22 


“With God go over the sea—without Him, not 
over the threshold.”—Russian Proverb. 
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Two Weeks in Department Stores. 
PART II. 


(Continued from last week. ) 


I always pitied the cash children. Many of them 
were too young to be working, but the sin was at their 
parents’ door. They placed on file the required afh- 
davits, and the employer asked no questions. One lit- 
tle girl confessed to me that she was not quite twelve 
years old, but she told me not to tell anyone, because 
her mother told her to say she was fourteen. This 
burst of childish confidence came when I was pitying 
her because she had the toothache. The poor little 
things always had the toothache. There seems to be 
something about enforced work that brings on that 
malady in a child! But their trouble was probably 
more real than imagined. They often carried some 
cheap candy in one apron pocket and a little vial of 
toothache drops in the other, but they thought of no 
relationship existing between the two. The little girls 
frequently responded to the cry of, “Cash! Here cash!” 
with tears streaming down their faces, and the cause 
was always the one just mentioned, or sore feet. They 
got tired, of course. They were only children, and 
the instinct for play was strong. They would kiss the 
dolls and trundle the carts they were taking to the 
wrapping room. A change of any kind was hailed 
with delight, as, for instance, the “running” of a 
C.-O. D. check, which occasioned a trip to another 
floor. The added labor entailed was not considered. 
There were a great many extra ones employed at that 
time, and there was a continual war between the regu- 
lars and extras. The latter were engaged every morn- 
ing at thirty-three cents a day, while the former were 
paid two dollars a week. The “enunciator” or one 
who Had charge of others, received two dollars and a 
half a week. In that particular store the little girls 
looked down on the boys, of whom there were compar- 
atively few. The latter were supposed to clear away 
rubbish from under the counters, and on one occasion, 
when no boy was in sight, the floor walker told a girl 
to carry away some waste papers, and she re- 
plied with a toss ofherhead: “You bloke you, | 
ain’t no cash boy!” Childlike, they had _ their 
favorites among the clerks, and the fortunes of those 
they watched with much interest. One day the mana- 
ger of the store appeared on our floor, and in ringing 
tones called out “424! As I was starting to answer 
the summons, my young friend threw her arms around 
me and said: “Don’t you mind Tom Jones,’ he can’t 
hurt you. Tell him you’re a new girl, if he scolds you ; 
and if he’s ugly, tell him to go to h—.” I did not do 
any of those things, and I got away unhurt. He had 
no grievance against me, but he had such a rude way 
of addressing the clerks that they were all afraid of 
him. 

We had our troubles with the manager and other 
officials, but they were not all. Some of the custom- 


ers were so hard to please and so uncivil, and they, 


made us feel like criminals because of our inability 
to do what apparently could_not be done. Then there 
was the well-meaning buyer who persisted in asking 
us how much wages we got. Just why saleswomen 
should be subjected to such rudeness by seemingly in- 
telligent people is difficult to see. One rather inde- 
pendent girl, on being asked this question for the fifth 
time one day, replied that she got ten dollars a week, 
and added: “How much do you get?” The ques- 
tioner was a gentleman of clerical appearance, and he 
replied: ‘My dear young woman, | am afraid your 


1. The echild-labor law of this state requires all ehildren under sixteen 
to file affidavits sworn to before a notary public. 


2. This was the way the manager was spoken of by everybody. The 
name here js fictitious, 7 
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surroundings are corrupting your good manners!” 
Then he passed on, doubtless feeling very righteous 
over his reproval. 

On the whole, the week there passed quickly, and 
on Saturday night I decided to leave and try my for- 
tune elsewhere. I thought that one week each in two 
stores would be better than the whole time spent in 
one. I told the manager that 1 wanted my pay, be- 
cause | was going to leave. He was rather abusive 
and said: “What do you want to leave for? You 
are making good money; you girls want the earth.” 
I left that night with my two dollars in my pocket; 
iny commission could not be obtained till the following 
week. Wages are always paid weekly there. 

| was “‘out of a job” and trusted to luck to find an- 
other. 

Sunday in the home was a quiet day. Everybody 
was tired and discouraged. There had been extra 
work, but no extra pay, and there were so many 
Christmas things to be bought. Sunday had to be 
the general mending day, and that day many were 
making little gifts for the friends at home. Most of 
the girls were sensible about dress, and they guarded 
their small earnings carefully. I guided my expendi- 
ture by theirs and kept an accurate account of my 
expenses for the week. 


After my bills were paid I had a balance of sixteen 
cents, and that was as much as many had. At that 
rate it would take a long time to earn enough to buy 
a pair of boots. 


The next week I started out again to look for a 
place, and I found one where I most wished to work. 
When I first sought employment I was an unskilled 
laborer, but the next time I was an experienced sales- 
woman, and as such I was engaged at a salary of four 
dollars a week, plus I per cent. commission on sales. 
This time my work was selling dolls, and there were 
four of us at the one counter. I realized at once that 
this was a much better place than the first one. The 
managers and floorwalkers were gentlemanly and kind 
and the work was carried on in a thoroughly business- 
like way. I breathed freely when I found that no one 
would swear at me. There it was no crime to sit down, 
and behind each counter could be found one or two 
little boxes which the girls used for seats. They were 
awkward thing's though, and very much in the way 
when we were moving around, waiting on custom- 
ers. A hinged seat that could be swung under the 
counter would be such a boon. 


The hours were very long. We worked from eight 
in the morning till.eleven at night, with the exception 
of Christmas Eve, when we worked until twelve. Half 
an hour was the time allowed for each meal. The 
only extra pay given was thirty cents each night for 
supper money. There was a very good cheap restau- 

rant in the store, and there we bought our suppers 
for from twenty to thirty cents. Many of the clerks 
ate two cold lunches a day in order to save the money, 
while others were quite reckless and bought what they 
considered dainties. 


The work in this store was in many ways not so 
difficult as in the first. Our work was confined to one 
counter, and then we could sit down for a moment 
once in a while, but the customers were just as hard to 
suit and equally regardless of our feelings. And how 
long the days were! It seemed to me that my thoughts 
were always centered on my feet! Our arms got 
tired, too; we had to reach a good deal for stock. A 
man made me open and take the dolls from nineteen 
boxes to see if I could not find him one with black eyes 
and yellow hair. I told him they were all gone, at 
the price he desired, but he wanted me to verify my 
statement. As if it would matter to his two-year-old 
baby whether the doll had black or green eyes! He 
was evidently buying one for his own’ delectation. 
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That is only one instance of the many exacting cus- 
tomers we met. 


There the sanitary conditions were good, lunch and 
cloak room accommodation ample, and the treatment 
kind and courteous; but the wages were woefully in- 
sufficient. From four to five dollars a week was the 
average. The commission given was only temporary 
and designed to give an extra impetus to the sale of 
the holiday goods. One girl who had worked there 
for seven years told me that she had never received 
rnore than five dollars a week, and she had to keep 
up a respectable appearance. It was an openly ac- 
knowledged fact among the girls there that the paths 
oi dishonor were traversed to supplement their small 
incomes. Some of them did not hesitate to advise 
newcomers of this lucrative employment. They 
viewed the matter solely from a commercial stand- 
point and justified their conduct by the urgency of the 
need. The girls themselves said that more than a 
third of them were leading lives of shame. It was 
common to hear such expressions as this uttered in 
agonized seriousness: “If I don’t get more wages I’ I 
have to go bad. But I’d hate to disgrace my family.” 
L.echerous men were always around ready to offer aid. 
They came, professedly, to buy, but it was not the 
wares of the store they wanted. The young and 
pretty girls yielded most easily. They would weep, 
sometimes, and say: “Good people look down on us. 
But they don’t know—they don’t know. We have to 
earn our living.” 


Surely any effort which is being made to bring the 
saleswoman’s wages up to a point where she can live 
without the wages of sin is worthy of the most re- 
spectful consideration. Whatever is done in this .di- 
rection is manifestly a social good. And, moreover, 
the best interests of society demand that thinking peo- 
ple should consider this matter seriously. All the 
hardships of the shop girl’s life fade into insignificance 
before this grave danger she has to face. Adequate 
support is the first necessity. Improved sanitary con- 
ditions and opportunity for rest may well take a sec- 
ond place. They can be secured by legislation; the 
other must come from united action on the part of the 
buyers, and the organization of the saleswomen them- - 
selves. The trades union spirit should be fostered and 
the working women taught the power of united effort. 

Many merchants in this city do give living wages, 
but there are others who do not. I know from actual 
experience, and I know from reliable. testimony. 

My earnings for the first week have already been 
presented, and those of the second were $6.93. 

My expenses for the week were $6.05. 


It is true that the present rate of women’s wages has 
been brought about by forces over which the public 
has or can have but little control; yet it is equally true 
that a conscientious investigation of the whole subject 
in this city could not be valueless. While it is impos- 
sible to improve matters at once, or perhaps ever, it is 
yet certainly worthy of an attempt. 


In the two weeks I was employed I worked one hun- 
dred and seventy-five hours and received eleven dol- 
lars and eighty-eight cents, or a little more than six 
cents an hour. Under normal conditions the hours 
would be about one hundred and twenty for the same 
length of time. This, of course, would be exclusive 
of Sunday work, which is required all the year, at least 
in some stores. A certain number of clerks are needed 
for two or more hours during the day. In my first 
place no remuneration of any kind was given for this: 
in the second, car fare was always given, and lunch if 
the duties did-not end before noon. The cash children 
in those two stores earned three and one-third cents an 
hour. When kept overtime, as they were in the first 
store in which I worked, they earned not quite two and 
one-third cents an hour. It must be said, however, 
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that the managers did not insist upon children who 
worked at night being there promptly at eight in the 
morning. Sometimes they did not go until nine. 


The organization that is attempting to mitigate the 
evils connected with life in mercantile establishments 
has most laudable aims and methods. The ameliora- 
tive movement on the part of consumers is a rational 
one. It is representative of the most enlightened forces 
in society, and rests on a sound basis. So long as the 
consumer will patronize bad stores, so long will they 
exist; so long as people will buy clothing produced 
under inhuman conditions, so long will they continue 
tu be produced under just those conditions. Has the 
public no duty in the matter? Women and children 
are in the industrial world, and it is useless to wrangle 
over the expediency of their filling the places they do. 
They are there, and as the weaker members of society 
they need protection. Inhuman and demoralizing 
conditions must be removed. Some of the evils here 
could be speedily remedied by legislation and faithful 
inspection. Those who have not already considered 
the matter would do well to peruse carefully the Con- 
sumers’ standard of a fair house, and ask themselves 
whether or not they can do something to lessen the 
hardships of the salespeoples’ lives. 


LEAGUE OF ILLINOIS—CONSUMERS’ 
STANDARD. 


CONSUMERS’ 


Children.—A standard house is one in which no 
child is allowed to work after six.o’clock in the even- 
ing, and the requirements of the child-labor law are 
all complied with. 


Wages.—A standard house is one in which equal 
pay is given for work of equal value, irrespective of 
sex. In the departments where women only are em- 
ployed the minimum wages are $6 per week for adult 
workers of six months’ experience, and fall in few in- 
stances below $8. 


In which wages are paid weekly or fortnightly. 

In which fines, if imposed, are paid into a fund for 
the benefit of the employes. 

In which the minimum wages of cash girls and boys 
are $2.25 per week, with the same conditions regard- 
ing weekly payments and fines. 


Hours.—A standard house is one in which the hours 
from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. (with not less than three quar- 
ters of an hour for lunch) constitute the working day, 
and a general half holiday is given on one day of each 
week during the summer months. 


In which a vacation of not less than one week is 
given, with pay, during the summer season to “em- 
ployes of six months’ standing. 

In which all overtime is compensated for. 

Physical Conditions.—A standard house is one in 
which work, lunch and retiring rooms are .apart from 
each other and are in good sanitary condition. 

. In which seats are provided for saleswomen and the 
use of seats permitted. | 

Other Conditions—A standard house is one in 
which humane and considerate behavior toward em- 
ployes is the rule. 

In which fidelity and length of service meet with the 
consideration which is their due. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to enlist the sym- 
pathy of intelligent and educated people, and through 
them reform must be brought about. The great body 
of buyers who regularly patronize the cheap stores 
will take no interest in the matter. Some may feel that 
they have done their duty when they cease buying at 
stores where evils exist, but that is a dwarfed concep- 
tion of social obligation. We should not rest until the 
‘bad stores improve or go out of business. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Good Poetry. 


Prospice. 


Fear death?—to feel the frog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go; 

For the journey is done and the summit attain’d, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gain'd, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last. 


I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 


And bade me creep past. 

No? let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life's arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold, 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the grave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

© thou soul of my soul. I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest. 


—Robert Browning. 


La Belle Dame Sans Merci. 


“QC what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


“OQ what can ail thee, knight-at-arms! 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


“T see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever-dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too.” 


“T met a lady on the meads, 
Full beautiful—a faery’s child, 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


“T made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets, too, and fragrant zone; 
She look’d ‘at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 


“ I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 


“She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild and manna-dew, 
And sure in language strange she said, 

‘I love thee true.” * 


“She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sigh’d full sore, 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 

With’ kisses four. 


“And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream’d—Ah! woe betide! 
The latest dream I ever dream’d 

On the cold hill’s side. 


“T saw pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
They cried—‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall!’ 


“T saw their starved lips in the glcam 
With horrid warning gapéd wide, 
And I awoke and found me here, 
On the cold hill’s side. 


“And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake 
And no birds sing.” 


—John Keats. 
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The Pulpit. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke and Judson 
Titsworth on Sin and its Remedy.* 


BY REV. JOHN FAVILLE, OF PEORIA. 


Here are two books on essentially the same topic. 
Both grapple with the problem of sin, its origin, na- 
ture and cure. | 

“The Gospel for a World of Sin” is a companion 
volume to “The Gospel for an Age of Doubt.” It 
is not as strong nor as carefully prepared a book. Its 
stvle is charming but there is too much sameness 
ot brilliancy. One gets to noticing the style as in an 
over-dressed woman. This brilliancy is found, also, 
in the contents. Dr. Van Dyke has both read and 
thought upon his topic. He brings to the discussion 
of the Atonement (of which he claims he is not pre- 
senting a. theory) a keen, rich, receptive mind, an 
ethical insight; but, above all, a spiritual experience. 
This, indeed, is the key note of the book. The Atone- 
ment is an experience and cannot be described by one 
man’s nor many men’s thoughts and visions. 

There is no coherence in the titles of the six chap- 
ters; the aim is evidently to attract, provoke curiosity ; 
there is more coherence, though it is far from perfect, 
11 the discussion. He starts with “The Mist and the 
Crulf,” or, doubt and sin. Christ is both Revealer and 
Savior. “Christ is the revelation of God because he 
saves us from sin.” Chapter second is on “The Sin 
of the World.” Sin is both a fact and a mystery. 
‘Every child of man who comes to moral tonscious- 
ness, comes not only with a freedom of will,-whicl 
inakes the choice of evil possible, but also a propen- 
sity, which makes such a choice probable.” ‘There is 
a “steady downward thrust of human nature.” ‘There 
is the “practical conviction that evil is just as real to 
us In Our experience, just as solid, just as operative, as 
good is.’ But evil cannot be explained. “The possi- 
bility of evil depends upon the liberty of the created 
will. Liberty, then, which means the power of con- 
trary choice, must be the door through which evil 
entered the world. But what lies behind that door? 
rom what secret region does the evil that passes 
through it draw its birth and its power? Why does it 
enter in? Why does God permit it? Here we stand 
face to face with the impenetrable mystery.” The 
next chapter is on “The Bible Without Christ,” with 
its fantastic divisions, “The Unbroken Shadow” and 
‘The Intolerable Light,” a chapter with many sug- 
gestions, but not all relevant to ‘the general topic. 
But when he comes to chapter four, “Christ’s Mission 
to the Inner Life,” our author swings back to his 
theme, “The ultimate mission of Christ was to the 
inner life of man,” “The heart of His message was 
Himself, His life, His death.” “The central gospel of 
this message is the reality and completeness of peace 
with God through forgiveness of sins.” “The for- 
giveness of sins brings with it the freedom and power 
ot a new inner life of divine righteousness.” 

“Christianity’s most potent argument has been this 
simple and direct testimony to the pacification and re- 
newal of the inner life by the acceptance of Jesus 
Christ as Savior.”” What is accomplished is “the sense 
oi deliverance from the weight, the curse, the con- 
demnation of their sins, through the work of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Dr. Van Dyke then comes boldly. to 
the assertions that Jesus is a revelation of the forgiv- 
ing love of God. Christ did nothing, nor did he need 
to do anything, to make God love the world. He 


*“The Gospel fora World of Sin’, by Henry Van Dyke, Pastor of the 
Brick Church in New York. The Mac Millan Company. $1.25. 


“The Moral Evolu'‘ion’’ Tenten sermons on sin and its remedy, by 
Judson Titsworth, Minister of Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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has always loved it, and no legal nor external recon- 
ciliation is needed. But Christ’s ‘sacrifice was more 
than a revelation of God. It was a necessary sacrifice, 
because it reveals a real need and did something which 
would not have been done otherwise. “His death for 
sinners was the greatest service that love could per- 
form. It accomplished and declared God’s righteous- 
ness in the remission of sins that are past. It made it 
possible for God to be just and the justifier of him 
which believeth in Jesus. The Apostles did not teach 
that forgiveness could not have taken place without 
the crucifixion of Christ. * * * They simply taught 
that without the death of Christ forgiveness would not 
have been what it is. They taught it because they felt 
iit. They did not dream that the tragedy of the cross 
made any change in God. But they were sure it made 
a change in the relation of the sinful world to God. 
It took away the curse of the law. It blotted out the 
hand writing of ordinances. It redeemed us. It 
brought us near to God. It put away sin. It cleansed 
us from sin in the blood of Christ. It is the one offer- 
ing by which Christ hath perfected them that are 
sanctified.” 


“Now, what were the secret laws and what were the 
mysterious relations of the world’to God, which made 
this offering of the sinless life of Jesus necessary for 
the rescue of mankind from sin? No man knoweth, 
nor can any man explain them and set them in. order. 
* * * Not only from the side of man, but also from 
the side of God, the Atonement is the supremely 
necessary, and supremely successful, peace-making 
sacrifice.” 9, eg 

Our author’s next attempt is to show that the re- 
sult of all this work of Christ is “inward peace and 
secret joy and newness of life.” “There is no legal 
fiction in the real Atonement.” “Righteousness is not 

i1erely imputed, but imparted through faith.” Paul 
cloes not mean that faith is taken in the place of right- 
cousness, but that faith is regarded as an “actual be- 
ginning of righteousness.” “We are not saved 
through law, we are saved through life. * * * Real 
life means faith and hope and love. * * * Our justifi- 
cation means a living entrance into Christ’s right- 
eousness in the risen life.” “The mission of Christ to 
the inner life was just this: To make such an atone- 
niént that sin should no more divide the soul from 
(,od ; to make such an atonement that the broken law 
should no more keep the soul at enmity with God; to 


‘make such an atonement that the inner life of all who 


truly live should be not unto themselves, but unto him 
who died for them and rose again.” 


The fifth chapter is on “The Perfection of Atone- 
ment.” Three elements must always enter into the 
idea of an atonement: 1. The motive of it must be 
love. 2. The condition under which this love works 
is the sense of a present reparation, a real obstacle 
between the persons in enmity. 3. The purpose is to 
restore harmony, to make the enemies vitally at one. 
No word is broad enough to cover the meaning 
oi Christ’s work. “Sacrifice is not broad enough. 
Mediation is not broad enough. Propitiation is not 
broad enough. Redemption is not broad enough. 
Substitution is not broad enough. Satisfaction is not 
broad enough. Embracing all these things, Christ’s 
work goes beyond them all. It is simply the perfec- 
tion of atonement.” This means, as the word implies, 
at-onement. There is a sacrificial element in it, an 
offering, but not-separate from us; there is a substi- 
tution, but not of a sinless Christ for a sinful race; 
there is a redemption element, but not a ransom paid 
to the devil; there is an element of satisfaction, not in 
his sufferings, but his holiness and obedience; there 
is a reconciling element, but it is not reconciling a 
God -unwilling to pardon and restore. The Atone- 
ment is not the cause, but the result, the seal of God’s 
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grace. Christ’s suffering was not the punishment oi 
the innocent for the guilty, nor a transference of the 
demerits of the sinful to the sinless. And yet, some- 
how, divine mercy and justice are satisfied by this 
suffering. ‘“‘Christ was not punished for sins he had 
never done. Christ was not punished for our sins. 
Christ was not punished at all. But because our sins 
deserve punishment, Christ having become one with 
us, endured the shame and the cross, poured out his 
soul unto death, and was numbered with the trans- 
gressors, suffered and died as the human life of God. 
because suffering and death have justly come upon 
the world of sin. This is indeed the noblest vindica- 
tion of the law that we can possibly conceive.” 

In his last chapter, on “The Message of the Cross,” 
Dr. Van Dyke claims its message is a growing one, 
because we are advancing in ideas of human brother- 
hood and of the purpose of law, and of the inwardness 
of sin. “The old idea that Christ died because God 
was insulted and must punish somebody fades out. 
The conception of the death of Jesus as a mere ex- 
hibition of governmental severity for the sake of keep- 
ing order in the universe becomes too narrow. * * * 
Whatever else the sufferings of Jesus may mean, what- 
ever unsearchable necessities of the divine govern- 
ment they may meet, they must meet this great re- 
quirement, this ultimate ideal of all moral law. Their 
end must be righteousness; their purpose must be to 
make us good.” “The theory of the Atonement will 
never be completed until the discipline and education 
of humanity are completed.” 

This conclusion of the author of “The Gospel for a 
World of Sin” intimates the final word has not been 
said and prepares us for “The Moral Evolution; 
Lenten Sermons on Sin and Its Remedy.” 

One’s first impression of this book is of its modesty. 
It is not written by a “D. D. (Princeton, Harvard, 
Yale), LL. D. (Union),” but by “Judson Titsworth, 
Minister.” Beautifully printed on deckled edged pa- 
per, it is inclosed in paper covers; it is “printed, not 
published,” at a cost two and one-half times less than 
the other book. But here its modesty ceases. With 
no attempt at brilliancy of style, with hardly a sen- 
tence startling in its mere form of expression, the 
hook has a style of its own; clear, direct, rugged, at 
times a torrent in its power. Another reviewer well 
says: “In simplicity and directness of statement, in 
the choice and turning of luminous, incisive phrases, 
in clearness of thought and exposition, the book leaves 
nothing to be desired.” But not till you know its 
contents do you realize fully that this plain little book 
has more solid thought, more bold statement, more 
revolutionizing theology, more keen Bible interpre- 
tation, more genuine preaching in it than scores of 
volumes on your book shelves that you regard as 
strong. 

Mr. Titsworth shows his courage, his martial tem- 
per and profound convictions by opening his book 
with a chapter on “The Original Sin.” He begins his 
search with human history, not with his own or others’ 
experience. He believes in, and builds on, the doc- 
trine of evolution, accepting fearlessly and gladly the 
theory of the emergence of man from an unmoral 
state. Genesis is a poetic account of a momentous 
hour in humanity, “the birth hour of the moral life 
of man.” “Theology has misread the Bible story in 
one most important particular. The Bible paints 
primitive man as a mild, innocent savage. Theology 
has changed this true picture into one of a perfect 
man, so perfect that all that the work of Christ was 
designed to do is to restore man to his original condi- 
tion.” The Bible no more warrants this use of the 
story than science does. The Bible and science agree 
in all essential respects in teaching that the first sin 
was the first experience in moral discipline and that 
the first recovery after the first sin was the beginning 
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of man’s moral progress. And the man standing upon 
this experience of sin and repentance and discovery 
of the moral order was on a higher level of life than 
before he sinned. It was a stumble rather than a 
fail; a stumble over the first step in the stairway 
which was to lead him to moral excellence. It was 
the opening of the moral eye, the first perception of 
moral condition.” 

in the next chapter the author grapples with “The 
nature of sin.” It is a bit startling, but also _ re- 
freshing, after hearing Dr. Van Dyke say, “Here we 
stand face to face with the impenetrable mystery,” to 
have Mr. Titsworth say, “We must now study .the 
iature, the philosophy, of sin.” ‘The man whose wilt, 
purpose, disposition is fleshly is a sinner. Sin is the 
fleshly disposition.” The original temptation was not 
a solicitation to evil, but a check put upon the natural 
mind of the flesh, the original disposition to live after 
the law of the flesh. It was a prompting to do good 
and had its source in God, and not in the devil. God 
tempted the first man in the only sense in which he 
tempts any man, to test and advance him. The first 
strain upon man’s moral strength came with God's 
command not to do, not with the devil’s solicitation 
to do something wrong.” “All sin, therefore, is one 
and its nature is simple. The mind of the flesh is sin. 
The sinful disposition is the comprehensive animal na- 
ture, originally innocent, but morally poisioned bv 
disobedience to the higher authority of the spirit. It 
is humanity’s brute inheritance, carrying on the war 
of the flesh against the spirit. And sins, sins of act, 
are simply the incidents in this war, the insurgent 
deeds of the poor slaves of the flesh, in battle with 
their rightful lord, the spirit.” 

Another chapter is devoted to “The Fatal Sin,” the 
“unpardonable” sin, in which he clearly shows that it 
is not an act but a disposition that is meant. “The 
unpardonable sin differs from the original sin only in 
the degree of disobedience to the law of the spirit 
represented in it.” It is the original sin, or any sin 
persisted in until sensitiveness to the spirit of God is 
dead, gone.” 

Then comes a brilliantly profound chapter on “Re- 
mission of Sins.” Bible exegesis, common _ sense, 
rationality, combine in the author’s discussion to show 
us that not our words “pardon” and “forgiveness,” 
but “remission” expresses the meaning of “Aphesis,” 


anc that remission is not the covering, nor forgetting 


nor ignoring of sin, which is sometimes implied in 
pardon and forgiveness, but “the sending away of sin.” 
“When God deals with sin effectively, saves mén from 
it, he does not pardon sin, cover it up, forget it, ig- 
nore it; but he rids men of it, gets them clear of it.” 
“There is no such thing possible as remitting penal- 
ties in the divine government without first remitting 
sin.” ‘Christ’s enterprise was to eradicate sin from 
human hearts.” “The remedy for sin is not a recon- 
sideration of the original motion in the divine legisla- 
tion for creation, not an amendment to the original 
draft of the divine constitution of the moral universe.” 
“The divine remedy for sin is simply persistence in 
that original, divine purpose for man which found sin 
i) its way when first it impressed man’s mind with its 
high and significant meaning.” 

How, then, does Christ, the “divine man,” come 
into this scheme of life? This is shown in the next 
chapter on “The Sinlessness of Jesus.” 


“The sinlessness of Jesus is the goal of the moral 
niovement in human history.” The sinlessness of 
Jesus.is related to the orginal sin as complete success 
is related to failure in moral enterprise.” God was as 
ready and mighty in Adam’s need of him as he was in 
Jesus’. But the difficulty has been that the spirit of 
God did not find in Adam, has not found in men, a 
fulcrum in faith for his work.” “The secret of Jesus’ 
success where others have failed was his faith.” And 
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now follows a definition and application of faith which 
we will do well to study. I commend it particularly 
to the General Presbyterian Assembly, which has as- 
sumed in its deliverance upon the case of Prof. Mc- 
Giffert that wisdom ends with the Westminster con- 
fession in its amazing definition of faith as the “gift 
ct God” and that men are saved by “imputing the 
cGbhedience and satisfaction of Christ to them.” 
‘Theology has misinterpreted Paul here. They have 
made him speak of faith in Jesus when he is really 
speaking of the faith of Jesus. We are saved by the 
grace of God through faith, through Jesus’ faith, i. e., 
through faith like Jesus’. “God rectifies the man, 
takes the man righteous who has the faith of Jesus.” 
“The scene of the redemption, of the atonement, is 
not the cross on Calvary, but the cross in the life of 
the Christian.” “The faith of Jesus will work to the 
same result which it wrought out in Jesus in any man 
who will take Christ into his life and let him live his 
life of faith there. What the world wants most is not 
faith in something Jesus did, or faith in him that he 
did what he did, but his faith by which he did what 
he did, that by it men may do the same things in 
their degree.”’ 

And now comes the summing up, the finest of all 
the chapters in its breadth of outlook and sweep of 
application, on “The Sociality of Redemption.” This 
faith, which is faithfulness, is to work by love its 
motive power. Sinlessness is not the goal ; the goal 13 
the progress and perfection of humanity, a “divinized 
humanity.” In other words, the end sought in re- 
demption, the true goal of the moral evolution, is 
divinized society.’ “So we speak of the sociality of 
redemption. The redeemed man is ex-officio a factor 
in the redemption of society.” This Christ-society. 
this divine humanity, Christ delights in calling the 
kingdom of God.” “We cannot emphasize too 
strongly the truth that God’s government has not 
changed from the beginning. God has always been 
determined in his relations to man by love; God has 
always been ministering, not ministered unto. * * * 
The Lamb was slain trom the foundation of the 
world.” 

“The real goal of the moral evolution of man, then, 
is the establishment in humanity of a kingdom of 
God in which the power of not sinning shall be the 
victory of the faith of Jesus in man’s relation to man, 
a wictory won by that.love which is the fulfilling of the 
whole law of God. * * * To the degree that men 
learn to delight in the law of love, learn to seek the 
highest good in the most perfect fellowship with Jesus 
in doing the loving will of God, Christ has come in his 
kingdom; to that degree have the kingdoms of the 
world become the kingdom of the Lord and of his 
Christ.” 


Though I have quoted so freely, I have not done 


justice to either of these authors. Both have given 
us books “boiled down ;” they both deserve to be read, 
but if one must choose between them, by great odds 
read “The Moral Evolution,” for these reasons: Every 
discussion of sin involves both God and man—their 
natures, their relations, their history, their goals. 
Analyze these authors, get back to their philosophy, 
their theology, their conceptions of man, and it will 
be found that Mr. Titsworth has by far the broader 
and deeper grasp of his themes. Both are admirable 
in spirit, kind, fair, reverent, both mean to live in the 
modern atmosphere of thought, both mean to free 
themselves from the authority of traditional doctrines 
oi the atonement. Mr. Titsworth has succeeded. 
Dr. Van Dyke has not. His first failure is with God. 
Unconsciously, it may be, but none the less surely he 
is still in his thinking in the toils of sovereignty, as 
before Fatherhood. In experience he has found a 
Father, but in his doctrine he is often trying to adjust 
man and his sin to only a sovereign. His constant re- 
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turn to an objective phase of the atonement, when, at 
the same time, trying to get rid of it, has its origin in 
that fact. This is why he blunders on the doctrine of 
forgiveness. In one page Mr. Titsworth gives more 
clear, constructive thought on that doctrine than D-. 
Van Dyke i in his whole book, not because he is a bet- 
ter thinker, but because he starts with a better theol- 

ogy. For no one can doubt the position of the author 
of “The Moral Evolution” on the Godhead. He has 
drank deep from that fountain of theology that builds 
on “Our Father.’’ So he brushes aside, boldly, many 
a doctrine born of a false conception of the essense of 
God and moves with an irresistible logic along the 
highway of God’s eternal Fatherhood. And_ that 
means, also, man’s eternal sonship. And here Dr. 
Van Dyke has not found his bearings. His position 
on man is personal, provincial. His historical start- 
ing point is Pauline, not Biblical; his area of explora- 
tion is in the individual, not the race. So he gives us 
an interesting and brilliant exposition of man, but it 
is shallow. It does not take in all the facts easily at 
command. Man in Eden is as much to be considered 
as in the Epistles; man in evolution as much as in 
personal experience. ‘Mr. ‘Titsworth starts right. 
Whether we agree with him or not, we must go back 
with him to the beginnings. One may question, though 
he will find it hard to produce evidence against it, his 
genesis of the moral life, his original sin, his ideas of 
the nature of sin; but they must at least admit here 
is no dodging, no hiding behind alleged “mysteries ; 

a splendidly frank and fearless attempt to explore and 
okniela man. And the philosophy of Mr. Titsworth’s 
doctrine of man is eternal sonship, an inevitable con- 
clusion from eternal Fatherhood. 

Dr. Van Dvke’s theory of man is born of a neighbor- 
hood outlook; Mr. Titsworth’s from a world vision; 
Dr. Van Dyke is subjective in method, Mr. Titsworth 
historical; Dr. Van Dyke puts large emphasis upon 
the feelings, Mr. Titsworth upon the facts. 

Starting with a truer conception of God and man, 
Mr. Titsworth gives an account of their past and 
present and future relations, which at every point is 
more clear, practical, hopeful and loyical than Dr. Van 
Dvke’s. 

Both emphasize the work of Jesus, but the latter is 
constantly trying to have him do something on God’s 
side which is inexplainable and ends in confusion and 
contradictions. “‘Not only from the side of man, but 
also from the side of God,” he says, “the atonement 
is the supremely necessary and supremely successful 
peace-making sacrifice.” ‘Now,’ he says, further, 
‘what were the secret laws and what were the mys- 
terious relations of the world to God, which made this 
offering of the sinless life of Jesus necessary for the 
rescue of mankind from sin, no man knoweth, nor can 
anv man explain them and set them in order.” But 
this is precisely what Dr. Van Dyke does attempt in 
many places in his book. Every time he touches on 
what the Christ did for God, or government, or past 
sins, he wrestles with this Godward side of the atone- 
ment, but produces words, not logic. 

Mr. Titsworth, with no comment about ‘ ‘secret laws’ 
or the atonement as the “supreme necessity” on God's 
sidé, gives us a straightforward, clear-cut doctrine of 
the worth and the work of Christ. He has said some- 
thing we can understand, and that not from his inner 
consciousness, but he has buttressed his position by his- 
tory, psychology, ethics and scripture in such a way 
that he must have a hearing. Again, both of our au- 
thors are seeking God’s way of making a holy life out 
of a sinful one, but Dr.. Van Dyke almost wholly ig- 
nores in his discussion what Mr. Titsworth puts such 
strong emphasis upon, the “Sociality of Redemption.” 
The “Message of the Cross,” as the former treats it, 
is too much subjective personal provincial ; there is 
po sweep of humanity in it. Itis “to make us (as a 
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person) good.” This is a truth, but it is only a half 
truth, and Mr. Titsworth has supplied the other half 
by pushing this doctrine of the atonement out into so- 
ciety and making the gospel for the person the gospel 
of the kingdom. 

For a fresh, original constructive discussion of “‘sin 
and its remedy” there is in comparison of these books 
but one verdict possible. Dr. Van Dyke is bright, 
inodern, dashing. He has struck valiant blows at some 
dving or dead theories of the atonement; he has 
given us some insight into Christian experience; he 
has protested against some of the past theories of God 
with a fine earnestness ; he has grasped after the ethicai 
instead of the legal relation of God to man. He has 
done as well as any man can do who ignores evolution 
and who does not launch out fully on God’s Father- 
hood. 

Mr. Titsworth book is not the final word, doubtless, 
on sin and its cure, but it is a genuine contribution 
and worthy of a wide reading. It has in it the sweat 
ot brain, the heart’s blood, the loyal will, the ring of the 
prophet, which always brings a larger vision of God 
and a better relation of men. 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of Uniry:—I was glad to see re- 
printed, in your issue of May 11, that spirited poem, 
“The Private of the Buffs.” It appeared originally in 
‘‘Macmillan’s Magazine,” in the outset of England’s 
war with China, and was widely copied at the time. I 
luave it in my scrapbook of many years ago, and it oc- 
ecurs to me that the explanatory note in that copy will 
add to your readers’ interest in the lines. “The Buffs” 
was the name of a West Kent regiment. The note, 
written by a China correspondent of the London 
Times,” is as follows: 

“Some Seiks, and a private of The Buffs, having re- 
mained behind with the grog carts, fell into the hands 
of the Chinese. On the next morning they were 
brought before the authorities and commanded 
te perform the kotou. The Seiks obeyed, but Moyse, 
the English soldier, declaring that he would not pros- 
trate himself before any Chinaman alive, was imme- 
diately knocked upon the head and his body thrown 
on a dunghill.”’ 

St. Louis, May 209. 


: The Study Table. 


Three New Books of Old Themes.* 


The gospels* do not lend themselves to this treat- 
nient so well as the Old Testament, but Prof. Moulton 
has made the most of his material, showing his usua! 
ingenuity. He has three stories of the infancy, five or 
six maricle stories, thirteen parables, five stories from 
the last days and a few others. That “Christian 
Odyssey,” the Book of Acts, is much better for story- 
telling than the Gospels. Prof. Moulton gets about 
50 pages from it, just about the same as from all the 
Gospels. That early fictionist, the writer of the Acts, 
was a master of his art. There is a rough map of 
the New Testament world which will be serviceable. 


F. L. HOSMER . 


**We have here a new and much improved edition 
cf a work of well-established reputation. It is hand- 
syumely made and is a book which will be very useful 
to the student of English dramatic literature. It is 
well written, without possessing any special charm of 
style. The author must not be confounded with 
Thomas Humphry Ward, whose “English Poets’ is 


*Modern Reader's Bible Stories, New Testament. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1809. 


**A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen 
Anne. By Adolpbus William Ward Litt, D., Hon. L). D. Neward Re- 
vised edition. Three volumes cloth, Roya] 8 yo., $9.00, The Macmillian 


Company, New York 1899. 
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so well and favorably known. Many entered into his 
labors, while the present writer has availed himself 
of no assistance, except that of those who have writ- 
ten before him. He regrets that his Shakespeare chap- 
ter was written before the publication of “Mr. Sidney 
ILee’s Masterly Monograph on Shakespeare.” His 
own treatment of Shakespeare differs from Lee’s in 
various particulars, especially as to the chronology of 
the plays, but few of the differences are of much im- 
portance. All of the main points and lines are now 
well made out and the course of Shakespeare’s devel- 
cpment correspondingly assured. Dr. Ward reaches 
Shakespeare in the last chapter of his first volume, 
and he runs over nearly 300 pages into the second, so 
that the treatment is much fuller than that of Mr. 
Lee’s monograph. This allottment of space to Shakes- 
peare does not exaggerate his importance, and yet 
the value of Dir. Ward’s book is to be sought less here 
where the workers are so many than in other fields 
where they are comparatively few. The pre-Shakes- 
pearean drama ts interesting, as are all “the seeds and 
weak beginnings” of great things. Kyd, Marlowe, 
Peele, and Greene were his contemporaries, and were 
all men of. very real power, Marlowe’s development 
being much more rapid than Shakespeare’s, so that, 
born in the same year with Shakespeare, he did great 
things while Shakespeare was still fumbling over his 
work. He died in 1593, leaving us to wonder what he 
would have done had he, too, lived until 1616. It is 
certain that he never would have attained to the love- 
liness of Shakespeare’s comedies, but if he had kept 
on growing we should have had tragedies from him to 
which Hiamlet, Lear, Macbeth and Othello would have 
been lesser lights. 

Coming to the later Elizabethans, Ben Jonson has a 
chapter to himself and the general choir another. A 
chapter on Beaumont and Fletcher ends the second 
volume and the third begins with Massinger, who, 
with his contemporaries, consumes Chapter VIII, 
Chapter IX, the concluding one, treating of that un- 
savory dish, “The Later Stuart Drama,” with an in- 
troduction on the unfertile years during the Civil War 
and the Protectorate. There are also good generali- 
zations on the effects of the Restoration on the drama 
and the influence of foreign dramatic literature on that 
of England at this time. 


***We have here another volume of the biographical 
edition of Thackeray’s works. As heretofore, the in- 
troduction by Mrs. Ritchie is a very real addition. It 
sets out with an account of “The Cornhill Magazine,” 
in which “Philip” was originally published, and of 


which Thackeray was for a few years the editof.. The _ 


“thorn in the cushion” must have been one of the 
sharpest when he had to write Mrs. Browning that 
her “Lord Walter’s Wife” would never do for the 
“Cornhill” constituency, because of its “superfluity ot 
naughtiness.” Considering the camels swallowed 
nowadays, this straining at a gnat on Thackeray's 
part is vefy interesting and pathetic. There is not 
much about “Philip.” Mrs. Ritchie thinks it deserved 
better success than it had. Thackeray never looked 
into his own heart and wrote more feelingly. A great 
dealiof his early married life went into it. But it has 
never ranked with “the Newcomes,” “Vanity Fair,” 
“Pendennis” and “Esmond,” and there are those who 
would drop it in the list below “The Virginians.” It 
is certain, however, that even though it sometimes has 
the movement of a wounded snake, it contains some 
of the most delightful pages that Thackeray ever 
wrote. If Mrs. Ritchie is resolved that she will not 
write a biography of her father it might be in order for 


“her to make a volume of these introductions, after 


they have sold a few thousands more of this beautiful 
edition of her father’s works. Wee. 


***The Adventures of Philipon His Way Tbrorghthe World. By 
William Makepeace Thackera if With illustrations by the authcrand 


Frederick Walker. Harper & Brothers, publishers. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a veligious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—It is aspiration that counts, not realization; pursuit, 
not achievement; quest, not conquest. 


MON.—Love swam in her tears, but was not drowned there; 
it was too strong. 


TUES.—Thaw the Scotch ice, which is very cold, and you 
shall get to the Scotch fire, warmer than any sun 
of Italy or Spain. 


WED.—He who goes fishing among the Scotch peasantry 


with condescension for a bait, will have an empty 
basket by evening. 


THURS.—I sometimes agree with Stevenson’s shivering 
statement, “Life does not seem to me to be an amuse- 
ment adapted to this climate.” 


f RI.—When fair, in Scotland, always carry an umbrella: 
when it rains, please yourself. 

SAT.—What is love worth if it does not kindle the flames 
of spirit, open the gates of feeling, and widen the 
heart to shelter all the little loves and great loves 
that crave admittance? 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, in ‘' Penelope's Progress."’ 


Mother and Child. 


Not all is gain in mankind’s upward climb, 
Since folklore over simpler mind held sway; 
Let me repeat, how, in ye olden time, 
To mournful mothers, solace found its way. 


"Twas told: a stricken mother thought 
All joy had fled, she must. despair ; 
With tears her darling’s grave she sought, 
And dreary nights would linger there. 


Then passes closely by her side,— 

She could not err, the moon was clear,— 
Dame Holle, and beside her stride 

A children troop in front and rear. 


With tott’ring step is seen to tug 
The very last one of the line— 

And drag with pain a heavy jug, 
With moans, afraid to lag behind. 


The mother sees through tear-dimmed eyes, 
The child is hers, who leaves the swarm 

And fondly seeks her breast and sighs: 
‘How nice and warm is mother’s arm!" 


In plaintive tone the child then pled: 
‘Be glad again and weep no more! 
| gather must the tears you shed 
Into this jug. O, such a store! 


“Just lift, so heavy is the load, 
To overflowing it is filled; 
Oft, dragging it along the road 
My skirt is drenched, when part is spilled.” 


The story ends as ended, too, the grief, 
To mother and to child had come relief. 


—Translated from German Folklore by R, Davidson. 


A Family of Twelve. 


The hired man found them while he was mowing 
the alfalfa field. , 
There was a sudden “whir-r-r” that made him jump 


as poor, frightened mother quail flew out of her nest; 
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and there, among the long, green stems, lay twelve 
pretty speckled eggs. 

Just then the dinner horn blew, so he put the twelve 
eggs into his covered tinpail and started briskly to- 
ward the millhouse, for he was warm and hungry. 

As he crossed the treeless fields the sun beat hotly 
ou his old straw hat, and the pail grew almost too 
warm to hold. -But it was lucky that he did not drop 
it, for inside wonderful things were happening, as the 
hired man discovered when he reached the veranda 
and uncovered the pail. 

Where twelve pretty brown eggs had lain were 
tvrelve baby quails, as lively as crickets, and not very 
much bigger. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried the two little girls, their eyes 
shining with delight. ‘Let’s show them to grandma, 
quick !”’ 

Four little eager hands received the pail with its 
scrambling load, and hurried them into the house. 

“Poor little tots!” said gentle grandma. “What 
will become of them ?” 

“Oh, let’s keep them, grandma, do!” pleaded two 
wistful voices. ‘“‘We can take care of them.” 

“But they need a feathered mother, dearies,’ 
evrandma answered. ‘Tell the hired man to catch the 
old hen whose chicks were killed by a weasel last 
night, and perhaps she will adopt them.” 

So the hen was brought and popped into a coop, 
clucking and struggling, and running to and fro on 
her long, awkward legs. She was absurdly big and 
very clumsy, and for some minutes appeared to ha®e 
not the slightest intention of adopting the twelve lit- 
tle waifs huddled, chirping, in a corner. 

But even a silly old hen will sometimes make the 
hest of things. So it happened that, after a little 
while, she settled down, and the poor, cold baby quails 
crawled under her comforting wings. 

“Now they’ve got a mother,” said the little girls. 

An hour later grandma heard a wail from the direc- 
tion of the chicken coop, and hurried to see what was 
the matter. 

“She’s eating them! Oh! she’s eating them!” 
howled the children. And, sure enough, there in the 
middle of the coop stood a choking old hen, with two 
pitiful little quail feet protruding from her ugly yel- 
low bill. Grandma rushed quickly to the rescue, and 
the ten survivors were carried into the house in an 
apron. ; 

For two days they lived in an old basket. One 
morning Chung, the Chinese cook, appeared with a 
strange burden. 

“Littee quail lakkee mamma. My cousin catchee. 
Heap nicee quail!’’ he beamed, handing grandma the 
queer bundle of feathers and string, which proved to 
be a tightly bound hen quail. 

“Heap nicee mamma!” he repeated, when the cords 
were loosed and the quail nestled down, spreading her 
wings for the babies to creep under. And the ten little 
orphans, pressing in among the soft feathers, thought 
so, too. 

“Horrid old hen!” said the two little girls. “They’ve 


cot a real mother now.’”—E. Chamberlain, in the Out- 
look. 


The testimony of old bee keepers indicates that bees 
may. be guided to their own hive by its color. The 
writer has watched them in their visitations to the 
crocus bed, and is convinced that they can distin- 
guish colors, preferring the purple or white varieties, 
and passing the yellow ones almost. without notice. 
Individuals seemed to have a preference for one of the 
two colors—the majority choosing the purple. 


One generation shall praise thy works to another, — 
Psalm cxlv, 
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W. C. Gannett, Rochester, N. Y. ||. 7°"**"' 5.00 
r. and Mrs. W. C Gannett, Rochester, 

MGCL shay 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Frank, Chicago.... 10.00 

Mrs. Ida S. Foord, Res, apteatle 5.00 

corge Stickney, Grand Haven, Mich 5.00 

er 2 nn 5.00 

Adolph etman,“Chicasd ........ °°" 5.00 
ev. S. J. tewart, Battle Creek, Mich. 

(per WEEE Setisereriiccs suc. 3.00 
Mrs. H. B. Hoyt, Kalamazoo, Mich... |)" "| 5.00 
Rey. F. L. Hosmer, St. Louis, Mo......._ "| 5.00 
Leopold Mayer, RU gaara 5.00 
S. F. Rauh, Indianapolis, Ind. ;.'.)'""'*" 5.00 
George H. Shibley, Tienes Miteew bois... 5.00 
Mrs, Mary A. Emsley, Mason 3 Re Sa 5.00 

ev. Joseph Stolz, hicago EE ee ee 5.00 
onrad Witkowsky, I eg gin 5.00 
toddard, Mri ........°. 3 5.00 

eo A. SE 50h ..2,..-. 5.00 
Adolph Loeb, RS s, Pits re 5.00 
Leo Straus, DN ee iriesiss cots oe, 10.00 
i Straus, a 5.00 


eae ee 
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Brought forward: $466.26 
Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, Kalamazoo. 
> SPR ieee ame 5.00 
Edwin D. Mead, Boston, Mass..... °°") 20.00 
Mrs, R, H. Kelly, C bs Mises... 5.00 
Prof. Joseph Le Conte, nerkeley, SE 5.00 
rs. Mary F. one, Ciitago’.........°°" 5.00 
Mrs. Martha N. McKay, Indianapolis Ind.. 5.00 
Mrs. M. C Carswell. Dixon, Wis. (per 
eee aes Sedsssugiesa, or 3.00 
iss Hettie Moore Omaha, Neb soees 6688 
rs. Della M. Bishop, Des Moines, Ia....__ 5.00 
ev. T. M. Hunter, Versailles, Mo. __ ey 5.00 
Mrs. E.°E, A. Otway, Decorah. es 6 5.00 
Fred E, Smith, emer, Celo,........ | 5.00 
Miss Addie Benneson, eee i... 5.00 
ev. Arthur M. Judy, Davenport. Mes xs 5.00 
‘. S. Brown (per Stewart Ay enue Universal].- 
ist Church), SS sinks cic.) 5.00 i 
Rey. R. A, White, ESS sean 5.00 be 
as G Puckett, Rock 5 Saas . 5.00 f 
Mr. and Mrs,’ W. R. Wood, Greeley, Neb.. 10.00 By 
nev, T. J. Mackay, Omaha, Neb...... ; 8.00 Fi 
Mrs. Mary G. Andrews, Omaha. on dh 
J. H. Dundas. Auburn, Neb, . | 5.00 i 
. G. Whitmore. voy, Neb...... 5.00 if 
Margaret Boyd, Omaha. «ee 5.00 4 
Mrs. Dennis Murphy, Evansville, Ind..__ 2 ie 
M. S. Jaffe Sacramento, Cal__ Pee eiscecs,, Sen bs 
Alfred C. Clark, Chicago (per Unity)... 3.00 : 
H. M. erring, Fielding, Ia. (per Unity)... 3.00 + 
Miss Hannah Parker Kimball. Boston. ... 5.00 4 
Mrs. Sophia Rawitzer, Omaha, Neb... __ <. x 
einemann, me eee 5.00 yi 
Miss Annie B. Ford, New Harmony, Ind. .__ 5.00 a 
Rev. N. M. Mann, Omaha, Neb....... °° 5.00 i 
Rev. S. R. Calthrop, Syracuse, N.Y. 5.00 di 
Rev. J. W. Frizzell, Eau Claire, Wis. 5.00 i. 
Miss Jennie H. Joiner, Danbury, Conn. _. 5.00 ie 
ev. John Brown. awrence, Kan.... 5.00 Mt 
Rev. C. F Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass 10.00 4 
Mrs. J. M. Dakin, Mason oS “ae 5.00 | 
A. Skinner, Waverly, Ia. ..-7 or ean 5.00 
Dr. W. S. ainsford, New York City 5.00 
Charles Leyenberger, | ae 5.00 
Miss Lena L. Wood, Monmouth, [1] 5.00 
Rev. A. J. Haynes, Chicago ...... 5.00 
E. Montgomery, Enema es 5.00 
John Chaddock, © Se peneeee iiétes 68 
C. D. Van Vechten, Cedar Rapids, lane. 5.00 
Mrs. C. D. Van echten, Cedar Rapihc la. 5.00 i 
G. B. Healy, Sioux City, Ie. :... 5.00 
W. L. Sheldon, St. Louis, Mo. 5.00 
Miss Mary E. Dewey, Boston 10.00 
rs. Alvin Joiner, Polo, Ill et 5.00 
Miss Jennie Joiner, Danbury, Conn... 5.00 
Mrs. Abbie Gray, Milled eville, Wis......_. 5.00 
Mrs. Frank Greenawalt, Milledwevill. Wis.. s&.00 
Hon. W. D Hoard, Fort Atkinson, Wis. .__ 5.00 
Rev. Washington Gladden, Columbus. cae, 5.00 
Harris Weinstock, San Francisco, Cal...._. 5.00 
——————- 314.00 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Rev. Max Landsberg, Rochester, N. Y._. -$ 3.00 
Rev. H. F. Bond, Lynnfield Center, Mass.. 100 4 
Mrs. M. H. Garrison, _. Seetometeage 1.00 ‘4 
H. Lusky, ————- a7... 1.00 | 
Rey. Isidore Lewinthal, Nashville, Tenn... . 1.00 7 
. Jonas, Nashville, Tenn..:..........°. 1.00 | 
M. S. Le k, Nashville, Tenn |...) ° 97" 1.00 
N. Cline, veenvine, Tenn (.:.:;,..°° °° 1.00 
William Herman, Nashville, Tenn. ... || 1.00 
J. Lefkovits & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 1.00 
Rev. J. H. er, Ann Arbor, Mich 2.00 
Rev. W. D. Simonds, Madison, Wis..... || 3.00 | 
oseph Westenberger (per Stewart Avenue | 
niversalist Church), Mo 1.00 
rank Thomason (per Stewart Avenue 
Universalist Church), oe. 1.00 
Friend (per Stewart Avenue Universalist | 
ge v college LEE DE PCa tern 1.00 J 
Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, Dubuque, Ia.. 2.00 te 
ev. R. Heber Newton, New York City.... soo.00 
Rev. Robert T. Jones, Ithaca, N. ae 1.00 | 
avid Starr Jordan, Leland Stanford. Cal.. 33.00 | 
res B66. OF. 1 
Subscriptions from Societies and Conferences : 
Unitarian Church, Rochester, N.Y... $ 10.00 
Unity Chapel, Hillside, oe i aa are 10.00 
niversalist Society, Cedar Rapids, Ia... 10.00 
Beth-Emeth C : 


Ongregation, Albany, N. , eee 
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Brought forward: $1,376.86 
All Souls Church (R. Heber Newton’s), 
oy ge eo ae I See ere 100.00 
Ye ee ee ee Pee eee ere 25.00 
Bell Street Chapel Religious Society, Provi- 
CO Te ci cca dacs beevg wie 10.00 
The People’s Church, Chicago ..........:. 100.00 
Sinai Congregation, Chicago .............. 250.00 
All. SOUis .CRSPCR,. CTBCAMD. 605s ccc cht ecce 178.11 


May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y..... 26.00 
Central Conference of American Rabbis.... 10.00 
Stewart Avenue Universalist Church, 


PENS Pee Te eo LL ee 10.00 

Tri-City Section Council Jewish Women, 

SPER OE. -s badeceess bebe ks tee ee dest 10.00 
All Souls Church, Grand Rapids, Mich.... 1.00 
Iowa Conference of Unitarian and Other 
eo Be PP PULSE TL ITETT TC a 
Sr gee ee | eee pen ee 10.00 
~ 740.11 
ee eeeeer eer ra. CV rere ak 25 
‘yo: eee. eee Pee $2,117.22 
EXPENSES. 
et SEEN ©. oo cvk e689 9KeS a eked Se: $ 1.35 
I i os dks on aedeeedeedewndeeedns 1.75 
i Aw nc cases henseteeuee ences 10.40 
EEE EET CET erg Tye Se Pee »» 52.55 
pO ee Pee ere ee eee eS 3.03 
0 EE See ee eee ee Teme e Pee he ee 103.13 
Clerk’s salary (thirteen and two-thirds months, 

from February 9, 18908, to April, 1899).... 907.71 
a errns War Lite ce ME LAT et 2.92 
Dr. J. H. Barrows (Omaha Congress expenses) 31.00 
Rev. E. P. Powell (Qmaha Congress ex- 

) PETC ECU WO CEE Eee eC ee ed, PO PeE UTE 48.00 
General secretary and assistants (Omaha Con- 

og Be eee ys eee Pe Pe hoes ere 73.25 
Rev. I. Lewinthal (Omaha Congress expenses) 37.75 
Rev. H. H. Peabody (Omaha Congress ex- 

SOUNNG) 5 ice bedss iha nih wha eae es 6 6 RS 62.52 
Rev. N. P. Gilman (Omaha Congress ex- 

OBO ii 40k si ine ted Henne tens 45.25 
A. C. Clark, on account of transportation to 

speakers, Omaha Congress........++.s00.. 31.00 
David Starr Jordan (Omaha Congress ex- 

DD, 25 n'a cat deuce eee che eles ciate 56.50 
Rev. H. M. Simmons (Omaha Congress ex- 

ROD scene Bawkhs, st bocabd. 54sanhaeeecisee 20.00 
Rev. J. W. Frizzell (Qmaha Congress ex- 

ES: on cnttss tn ote ath kh ee in ond ie 22.00 
Rev. John Faville (QOQmaha Congress ex- 

DUET Covina’ US els webeabe baseeebessicek 34.65 
Rev. S. R. Calthrop (Qmaha Congress ex- 

DD is -s/eas o0 ie ec a bs ow: SRA ohh 60.72 
Proi. C. Hanford Henderson (Qmaha Congress . 

NODS. 6 ia he Ch He ee ey ee ee 77.45 
Janitor’s service Omaha Congress........... 5.00 
Expenses of local committee, Omaha Con- 

UG” Ses Thank welsk eu eel Ged be ettaae scaes 8.50 
Five hundred copies proceedings Omaha Con- 

i en ot hs cial hake n We ie 50.00 
I OO i ie eases al ens dais a 1.00 
I a ee i i 2.50 
me, Si Ce Ot TC, CURED Bl oe bs sb eccs 350.00 

We ES Scie actecs sauaavhetises $2,099.93 

es en oo 0s ccc b cs dean nena aes $17.29 


, lreasurer. 


The United States in English Eyes.—It is good for na- 
tions, as for individuals, to see itself as others see it. “The 
National Review’ for June, published in London, has a 
readable article on-“‘American Affairs.” It predicts that. the 
United States is on the verge of the “greatest financial crash 
it has known.” The reason for this prediction is not based 
upon any depression in the output of the nation, either by 
field or by ship, but because the whole country has gone 
“speculation mad and the prices of all securities have been 
‘boomed’ out of all proportion to their interest earning capac- 
ity.” It goes on to show that while the government was 
spending an average of ‘“‘nearly a million dollars a day in 
extraordinary expenditures for military and naval purposes 
* * * caution was thrown to the winds. Everyone felt that 
money was to be easily made; everyone saw a ‘pull;’ everyone 
who had anything to ‘boom’ ‘boomed’ it.” The article further 
calls attention to the humiliating fact that the death of ex-Gov- 
ernor Flower of New York was felt more than the death of 
any president, statesman or general, because it meant financial 
ruin to thousands of men whom the Midas touch of power 
had made rich. The article further calls attention to the 
humiliating exhibit made by Richard Croker before the New 
York investigation committee. It was known that he was 
corrupt and corrupting, but New York did not realize how 
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stupid, illiterate and coarse he was. There is a high tribute 
to ex-Speaker Reed and to Mr. Carnegie, and a clear ex- 
posure of the humiliating disposition of the “embalmed beef” 
scandal. Notwithstanding the unanswerable testimony of- 
fered, the committee exonerated the War Department from 
mismanagement and censured the general-in-chief for hav- 
ing spoken in November instead of in August. The article 
predicts that the Congress in December will not allow mat- 
ters to rest here, and closes with the worthy reassurance that 
New York is better than its yellow journals. 


Chicago—‘'The Daily News Fresh Air Work.’’—For the 
twelfth season, this, one of the most benignant of Chicago 
charities, renders an account of its stewardship. An an- 
nouncement of its plans for this season, in a pamphlet, lies 
before us and can be obtained on application by mail or 
otherwise, of the “Chicago Daily News” (Fresh Air Fund). 
This daily .makes no appeal. All salaries, office expenses, 
postage, printing, etc., are met by the paper. All begging 
and soliciting for the charity is strictly forbidden. This great 
fresh air cure simply means the place where sick babies are 
taken during the daytime, far out on the pier, where there 
is the purest of air, the best of appliances, the highest med- 
ical skill and tenderest nursing. Literally puny little death- 
smitten babes arrive in the morning and are carried home 
at night with a new lease of life, and the next day and the 
day after that will complete the work of recovery, which was 
auspiciously begun at the. critical moment. We know of 
nothing that is not beautiful and reassuring in connection 
with this fresh air fund sanitarium. It is as hygienic to the 
spirit as it is to the body. Let this pamphlet be studied, 
when possible, the sanitarium be visited and then let the 
Master’s injunction be remembered, ‘“‘Go thou and do like- 
wise.” 


The Unitarian ‘‘Word and Work’’ for June shows the in- 
come of the American -Unitarian Association for current ex- 
penses, exclusive of bequests, to have been $57,513.67. This 
is the highest in twenty-five years, except in 1893, when the 
figures reached $60,892.82. 


Theology in Romance.—This is a prescription from “The 
Latimers:”’ | | 

“*My mother, God bless her! use tuh say that religion was 
mixed a good deal like her recipe for cup cake—one cup of 
butter, two of sugar, three of flour and four aigs. One of 
theology, says she, two of human natur’, three of downright 
honesty, and four of charity. Beat ’em up well with sound 
common sense, says she, an’ there’s a religion good enough 
for a Christian or anybody else. Now, you see Miss, the 
Doctor he’s the theology in good heft, an’ maybe some of the 
other ingrejents, too. But he’s powerful short on human 
natur’.” 

India.— We had not noticed until the arrival of the “Jour- 
nal,’’ Maha-Bodhi Society, from Calcutta, the death of Monier- 
Williams, the great Sanskrit scholar, who has done so much 
in the way of introducing the best there is in the West to 
the best there is in the East, by his learned studies. Our 
friend Dharmapala is still pursuing his missionary journey 
among the historic planting places of early Buddhism. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The many friends of Rev. A. N. Al- 
cott, who is now pastor of the Universalist Church of this 
place, will mourn with him over the death of his wife on the 
7th inst. The body was cremated in St. Paul. 


Kansas City, Mo.—This place offers one more claim to 
having a “People’s Hall.” It is now claimed that it has the 
largest auditorium in the United States, with the possible 
exception of Madison Square, New York. It has cost two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, has been built by popular 
subscription, contains assembly rooms, toilet rooms, kitchens, 
roof gardens, etc.; has no stairways, is fireproof, can be emp- 
tied at the rate of five thousand a minute. Is it a People’s 
Hall? If so, let the people use it and let no private purses 
be fattened by the revenue therefrom. Chicago, from time to 
time, has boasted of its “people’s halls.” It has rejoiced in 
its Central Music Hall, its Auditorium, etc., and still there 
is no place in the city of Chicago, outside of the churches 
with their Sunday and sect lines and barriers, and the closely 
guarded assembly halls of the public school, where the public 
can be called, except with the silver, or, more properly, the 
golden key. From one to two hundred dollars for the Central 
Music Hall; from five hundred to a thousand dollars for the 
Auditorium. These are the prices of the Chicago “people’s 
halls.” : 

Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society. 


The annual meeting was held in connection with the West- 
ern anniversaries on the morning of May 25. In the absence 
of the secretary (Miss Lord) the treasurer (Mr. Scheible), be- 
sides presenting the report of the finances, as published in an- 
other column, touched on the publications issued by the 
society during the past year. These included the “Harvest” 
and “Christian Festival Cards,” Lesson XII. of “Mother 
Nature’s Helpers” and Lessons XXIII. and XXIV. of 
“Every Day Religion,” also a new and enlarged edition of 
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Mrs. Sunderland’s lessons on “Heroes and Heroism” and a 
new catalogue of publications. Meanwhile some of the di- 
rectors were at work on a series of illustrated lesson cards 
to use with primary classes, and hope to have the first series 
of twelve ready in the fall. It is also planned to print new 
editions of Mr. Mann’s “Studies of Jesus” and Mr. Gan- 
nett’s “In the Home” and to issue another tract, it being 
by Miss Irene Warren, on the subject of “Sunday-school 
Libraries.’ In addition to these it was hoped that both Mr. 
Gould and Mrs. Crane would have some more of their lesson 
leaflets prepared for publication by fall. 

The president, Rev. A. W. Gould, then made his an- 
nual address, in which he dwelled on the four distinct lines 
of work undertaken by this little society, which in his 
opinion meant more for the enlarging of our Sunday-school 
a than had been accomplished by any other publishing 
body : 

First, it had helped our schools beyond the idea that all 
religion was confined to a chosen people and their scriptures. 

Second, it had taught that all life is religious, and that 
our Own social institutions have fully as great religious les- 
sons for our children as had the tabernacle of Moses. 

Third, it had shown that all nature is religious, that our 
own pond lilies are just as religious as the lilies of the field 
of which Jesus spoke, that the Tote of God's nature are un- 
changeable and steadfast, and that our children should grow 
to look upon the wonderful properties of iron and wood, for 
example, as manifestations of these unchangeable laws. 

Fourth, it was showing that all true art is religious, so that 
we can use pictures not alone as incidental illustrations of 
passages studied in our Sunday-school, but as objects of 
study in themselves. <A fine picture will speak to the mind 
of the child long before the words will do so, will cultivate 
his artistic taste (which in itself is a religious work) and 
impress it with lessons that cannot well be conveyed to it in 
any other way. Thus the little society had gone on its work 
of expansion during the last ten years, so as to help our Sun- 
day-schools to see that all forms of worship are religious, that 
all life, all nature, and all art are religious. Having done 
this, there now was a need of developing the teaching meth- 
ods so as to insure the instruction adapted to every age which, 
perhaps, would meamn local institutes for both teachers and 
pastors to study Sunday-school teaching.in the light of what 
child study is showing us. Another need was that of a 
weekly paper for the youngest children, those from six to ten 
years old. Such a paper might well have some lessons on 
nature, on institutions or customs, biography or history; 
also some story of child life or of animal life and at least 
one fine work of art. All could be put picturesquely so that 
both the language and the picture would tell its story, with 
variety enough so that our teachers could pick what they 
want from each number for their youngest pupils. 

Dr. Paul Carus then spoke briefly on “The Relations Be- 
tween Sceience and Our Sunday-school,” it being his idea 
that religion could be better taught through the appreciation 
of the true in all things than through mythology. He be- 
lieved in teaching children faith but not belief, faith being to 
him a moral quality, a firmness of character, a faithfulness 
but not an acceptance of a belief without reason. Mr. Gould 
added that he had always found children to make a mythology 
of their own out of whatever was taught them at an early 
age, so that he believed in teaching them religion through 
the great facts of nature and of life. Rev. T. L. Eliot of 
Portland, Ore., then touched on the importance of having 
teachers filled with the right spirit of reverence, which ke 
believed would outweigh any shortcomings in the available 
material. He wished that he could “start life over again 
to grow up with the new generation that will combine the 
truest science with the deepest religious experience.” Rev. 
R. F. Johonnot added some remarks on the need of the very 
best methods of teaching in our work and on the lessons 
to be learned from kindergartners and normal schools. He 
believed in having ministers trained in pedagogy and child 
study and in having teachers surround their pupils by the 
proper atmosphere, cultivating the touch of brotherly love and 
the. spirit of communion with the unseen. 

The nominating committee, consisting of Mrs. Perkins, 
Mrs. Humphrey and Mr. Jennings, then proposed the fol- 
lowing, who were unanimously elected: 

President, Rev. A. W. Gould. 

Vice-president, Rev. J. R. Effinger. 

Secretary and treasurer, Albert Scheible. ; 

Directors to 1900, Rev. W. C. Gannett, Rochester, ie Ly 
Mr. George M. Kendall, Chicago; Miss Julia Hintermeister, 
Evanston; Dr. A. E. Guthrie, Englewood. | 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 


ALBERT SCHEIBLE, Secretary. 


Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society Treasurer’s 
Report for the Year Ending May, 1899. 


Receipts :— | 
Cash on hand April 30, 1808..........seesseeeeeeees. $21.25 
Collected for outstanding accounts........... imme 73.44 
Re OU ag Sei ee ao a ved bao os toptice ae 583.97 
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Annual memberships 


| SEE 2 VNabhhah nos incdestecuneun shaw 45.00 
Life memberships: 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Brookline, Mass............ 10.00 
Pane Se ee ee ee Se ee 10.00 
Donations from individuals: 
Rey. Elinor E. Gordon, Iowa City, Ia................ 2.00 
oo RS Bty ps ye ps oR ee ee 1.00 
Rev. L. B. McDonald, Concord, Mass............... 40 
Mrs. H. B. Hoyt, Kalamazoo, Mich. ...... i eeeD «08 5.00 
Mr. George Stickney, Grand Haven, Mich........... 5.00 
Contributions from schools (in order of their receipt) : 
ee. oe le. SAIS iris ee a eet 2.00 
NS, oss sare Pie can esac eee EE ie of. 2.00 
SS ive o ioe how bc Oa luke ic ic: 1.00 
on a cc os balck Ses cock akote oes cee, : 5.00 
is oe og Syl oon be Av ae Soca haba Ck ce as 
OE a Ee ee 20.00 
EE Te Re a Oe a rae 20.00 
Chicago, Hull Memorial 5.00 
a oe a 3.00 
EERE cee 2.50 
Grand Haven, Mich. ............ 5.00 
ho Ge ss Powe, as Cele sic ea Ree cal 1.00 
Hinsdale, Ill. 10.00 
Quincy, Ill. 10.00 
ES EE OG CE LCT FESR COTES ae 2.00 
St. Louis, Unity ; 15.00 
I i a a. 
ESSELTE CLS LTE OT EE 2.50 
ac EO IR i piper mel aSehk Ge aii 5.00 
NY TT Se ho ck Co 2.00 
I Se ess as oa ve bs cade dcheicce: 2.00 
ais niga tz ala aa a A al ale ag 2.00 
SPINE V0 GH GRU CR Da hc bi 08 606 6s ow oe wk CR 2.00 
BOE: ig bec gs ccctecsuwheccedcceccccvvcsenevebecel $894.06 
Disbursements :— 
Merchandise bought and publications made...........$367.79 
es a i gdh ae aac ate in kas 371.00 
Postage and express "79.38 
EEN SISSIES RE LTS aT 13.50 
an eS ene eee 14.96 
Re te I PE dk cc ec accew cues 47.43 
Aah 4 cH% 05s Fk are cnp 656 ck0.c% casa bt diae $894.06 
Resources :— 
nr On Sima a een car gt renner $1,112.51 
ne a) it pak uo a < 1,515.50 
Te i es sec ce woderbeee ns. 50.00 
EO ee ene mares 
i ee ee 62.74 
I 47.43 
ESS PE Se eT OE ee RT See ae reer $2,897.11 


ALBERT SCHEIBLE, Treasurer. 


Jewish,—The ‘“Year-Book of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis’ that convened in Cincinnati March 13- 
18, in special session in honor of the eightieth birthday of 
the revered president, Dr. Isaac W. Wise, has been promptly 
and neatly published. The frontispiece is an excellent photo- 
graph of the Nestor of American Judaism, surrounded by his 
admiring colleagues and pupils, who pilgrimed to Cincinnati 
to do him honor. This year-book, the eighth (218 pages), 
contains, besides the annual reports, the proceedings and the 
addrésses in honor of Dr. Wise, the following papers: “The 
Rabbi and the Charities,” by E. N. Calesh: “How Can We 
Enlist Ou- Young Men in the Service of the Congregation,” 
by Joseph Krauskopf; ““Whyl am not a Zionist,” by H. Berko- 
witz; “The Justification of Zionism,” by C. Levias; ‘‘“Modern 
Thought—Tendencies in Judaism.” Conference lecture by 
A. Guttmacher; “The Holiness of a Peculiar People’”—con- 
ference sermon by I. Aaron. 

The conference numbers 137 members, has $5,595.74 in- 
vested, $3,100 of which belongs to the fund for superannuated 
ministers. 


Chicago, Unity Church.—Rev. J. S. Thomson continues 
to preach at Unity Church during June, after which he ex- 
pects to return to his former and tenfold larger audiences 
at Los Angeles. His recent sermon on “The Spirit of Anti- 
Christ” voiced his opinion of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence and of various other movements in which many of the 
supporters of Unity Church are deeply interested. 


An Ethical Worker.—The many friends of Miss Juniata 


Stafford, whose health compelled her to seek the seclusion of . 


Northern Wisconsin, will be glad to hear that she is steadily 
gaining strength. It is hoped that the coming fall will again 
find her back at the many posts of duty which she has been 
filling so bravely and so ably at Chicago. 
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16 cents per day 


For a 


A RESIDENCE 


Party Line 
Telephone 


Nickel parts mounted on ebonized 


wood, wall space required 10x6% inches. 


is afforded by the use of 


Fire and Police Protection 32 vacphone in. the 


home. Communication is provided between your house and office, and 
your Physician, your Grocer, your Druggist and others are brought within 


easy reach. 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO. 


Contract Department 
203 Washington St. 


The Liberal Religious Review of America. 


THE NEW WORLD. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. XXX FOR JUNB, 1899. 


POURS - TROT oo occ civiwed dee bese wk enc 


History a Teacher of Liberal Religion 
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